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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Bathgate,  N.  Dak. 

To  the  Board  of  Administration, 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

Gentlemen : 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  the 
Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. 

Respectfully, 

B.  P.  CHAPPLE, 

Superintendent 


SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND,  BATHGATE, 


NORTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Established  by  act  of  Legislature  in  1895,  opened  February  18,  1908. 


BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
ROBERT  T.  MUIR,  Chairman 

F.  S.  TALCOTT 


R.  B.  MURPHY 


EX-OFFICIO 


MINNIE  J.  NEILSON 


JOSEPH  A.  KITCHEN 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS,  1920-’21. 


B.  P.  CHAPPLE,  B.  L.,  - - 

ERNESTINE  S.  CHAPPLE,  - 
ANNA  LINS,  - - - - 

EDNA  F.  PETERSON,  B.  A., 
ANNETTE  REYNAUD,  B.  A., 

ADA  MARK, 

FLORENCE  E.  LEE,  - - 

ARTHUR  STROM,  - - - 

RUDOLPH  BJORNSETH, 


Superintendent 

Matron 

Housekeeper 

Teacher,  High  School 
Teacher,  Grades 
Teacher,  Primary 
Teacher,  Piano  and  Voice 
Teacher,  Small  Instrument  and  Tuning 
Pupil  helper  in  Industrial  work 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS,  1921-'22. 


B.  P.  CHAPPLE,  B.  L.,  - - 

ERNESTINE  S.  CHAPPLE,  - 
ANNA  BEATON,  - 
EDNA  F.  PETERSON,  B.  A.,  - 

ALICE  ENGEBRETSON,  - - 

ADA  MARK. 

FLORENCE  E.  LEE.  - - - 

ARTHUR  STROM.  - - - - 

THOMAS  JENSON,  - - - 


Superintendent 

- Matron 

Housekeeper 
Teacher,  High  School 

- Teacher,  Grades 

Teacher,  Primary 

Teacher,  Piano  and  Voice 
Teacher,  Small  Instrument  and  Tuning 
Pupil  helper  in  Industrial  Work 
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ENROLLMENT,  1920-1921. 
FEMALE 


Name — 

Town— 

County — 

Berge,  Gunhilde  . . . . 
Brady,  Violet  

Frohriep,  Bertha  ... 

Ramsey 

Hermann,  Martha  . 

Hoehhalter.  Amelia  . 

Willa  

Kimmel.  Hazel  

Moody,  Amy  

Olson.  Alma  

Olson.  Annetta  . . . . , 

Kies,  Olympia  

Max  

McLean 

Samson.  Swava  . . . 

( ’ass 

Sehatz  Mareellene  . 

Shepard.  Ruth 

Steffan.  Katie  .... 

Tucker,  Frances  . . . 

Walker,  Lilah  

Burt  

Walker,  Lillian  ... 

Burt  

Welch,  Nellie 

Winsky,  Claudia  . . 

MALES 


Bjornseth,  Rudolph  . 
Buclimann,  Theodore 

Cash.  Thomas  

Dobbin,  Glen  

Ekberg,  Melvin  

Gotto,  Lorge  

Hageraeister,  Harry  . 
Jensen.  Thomas  . . . . 
Johnson.  Edwin  .... 
Johnson.  Theodore  . . 

Kost.  William  

Krumenacker,  Frank 

Peek.  Chester 

Viker,  Esten  

Winsky,  William  . . . 


. Ack  worth  

. Hazen  

. Belcourt  

.Jamestown  

Stutsman 

.Fargo  

•Ayr  

.Milnor  

• Ambrose 

. Reeder  

..Mott  

.Dickinson  

. Towner  

McHenry 

.Hillsboro  

Traill 

ENROLLMENT,  1921-1922. 


FEMALE 

Name — Town — County — 

Brady,  Violet 
Brinker,  Irene 


Vashti 

Tagus 


Stutsman 

Mountrail 
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Frolireip,  Bertha 

.Devils  Lake  .. 

Hermann,  Martha  

.Kulm  

Hochhalter,  Amelia  

. Willa  

Hettinger 

Koen.  Dagny  

LaFrance,  Elsie  

. Dunseith  

Olson,  Annetta  

.Driscoll  

Olson,  Alma  

.Cavalier 

Ries,  Olympia  

.Max  

Samson,  Swava  

. Fargo  

Seliatz,  Marcellene 

. Hebron  

Steffan,  Katie  

. Devils  Lake  . . 

Sullivan,  Ivy  

. Emerado  

Tucker,  Frances  

. Marion  

Walker,  Lilah  

.Burt  

Walker,  Lillian  

. Burt  

Welch,  Nellie  

.Wilton  

Winsky,  Claudia  

. Alsen  

MALES 

Bohe,  William  

. Cannonball  . . . 

Buchmann,  Theodore  . . . . 

. Hazen 

Dobbin,  Glen  

. Belcourt  

Rolette 

Ekberg,  Melvin  

.Jamestown  ... 

Stutsman 

Gotto,  Lorge  

. Fargo  

Cass 

Hagemeister,  Harry 

.Ayr  

Cass 

Hennings.  John 

. Wheatland  . . . 

Jensen,  Thomas  

.Milnor  

Johnson,  Edwin 

Johnson,  Theodore  

. Reeder  

Kane,  C.  S 

•Cando  

Kost,  William  

• Mott  

Krumenacker,  Frank  . . . 

. Dickinson  . . . . 

Stark 

Peck,  Chester 

. Towner  

McHenry 

Viker,  Esten  

.Hillsboro  

Traill 

Winsky,  William  

. Alsen  

PUPILS  ADMITTED  TO 

THE  SCHOOL 
FEMALE 

SINCE  THE  OPENING 

Name — 

Town — 

County 

Bachman,  Helen  

.Langdon  

Berge,  Gunhilde  

Bergstrom.  Emelia  

. Glover  

Brady,  Bessie  

.Wimbledon  ... 

Brady,  Edna  

. Wimbledon  . . . 

Stutsman 

Brady,  Violet  

.Wimbledon  . . . 

Brinker,  Irene 

.Tagus  

Fischer,  Elsie  

. Colgate  
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Fladeland,  Sina 

Frohreip,  Bertha  . . . 
Haugerud,  Anna  . . . . 
Hermann.  Martha  . . 
Hoehhalter,  Amelia  . 

Kimmel,  Hazel  

Koen,  Dagn.v  

Kuntz.  Francesca  . . . 

LaFrance,  Elsie 

Lunde,  Pauline  

Mark,  Ada  

Mayer.  Dorothea  . . . . 

McGraw,  Ruth  

Moody,  Amy  

Olin,  Clara  

Olson,  Alma  

Olson,  Annetta  

Olson,  Inga  

Larson,  Gina  

Peterson,  Grace 

Petschke,  Margaret  . 

Ries.  Olympia  

Rund,  Molly  

Rusten,  Cora  

Samsen,  Swava 

Sanders,  Elizabeth  , . 
Scliatz.  Marcellyne  . 

Shepard,  Ruth 

Simpson,  Meryle  . . . . 

Steffan.  Katie 

Sullivan,  Ivy  

Sunstrom.  Gertrude  . 

Torger,  Nora  

Tucker,  Frances  

Van  Scoik.  Muriel  • . 

Walker,  Lilah  

Walker,  Lillian  

Welch.  Nellie 

Winsky,  Claudia 

Yeager,  Myrtle  


Name — 

Bennet,  Charles  

Bjomseth,  Rudolph  . 

Bohe.  William  

Branson.  Ralph  . . . 
Buchmann.  Theodore 


.Reynolds  Grand  Forks 

.Devils  Lake  Ramsey 

.Tagus  Mountrail 

.Kulm LaMoure 

. Willa  Hettinger 

.Cavalier  Pembina 

.Alamo  Williams 

.Bantry McHenry 


. lJUIlStiU.il  

. St.  Thomas 

. Sheldnn  

Manfred  

Wells 

.Bismarck  

.Grand  Forks 

Almnnt  

.Cavalier 

Pembina 

. Driscoll  

.Devils  Lake  

VIHmnrp  

. Litchville  

.Burlington 

Ward 

• Max  •••••••••••« 

McLean 

.Grand  Forks  .... 

.Fargo  

Neche  

Hphrnri  

Morton 

.Wing  

.Dominion  City  .. 

.Devils  Lake  ..... 

.North wood  

Grand  Forks 

Minot  

Ward 

W 11  rion  

.Jamestown  

Stutsman 

.Burt  

Wilton  

rVlsen  

wniifltnn  

MALES 

Town — 

County — 

A clrurnrth 

..Cannon  Ball  ... 

..Robinson  

. .Hazen 
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Carl,  Raymond  

Cash,  Thomas  

Collingwood,  Harold  . . 

Dobbin,  Glen  Ives 

Rolette 

Ekberg,  Melvin  

Field,  Buel  

Gotto,  Lorge  

Gran,  Walter  

Grundler,  Gurd  

Hagemeister,  Harry  . . . 

Hagsten,  Oscar  

Halberg,  Julius  

Walsh 

Hennings,  John  

Jensen,  Thomas  

Johnson,  Edwin 

. . . Ambrose  

Johnson,  Milo  

Walsh 

Johnson,  Theodore 

Jordhoy.  Nels  

Kane,  C.  S 

Towner 

Kilwein,  Michael  

Stark 

Knudson,  Archie 

Walsh 

Kooreny.  Michael 

...Balfour  

Kost,  William  

Hettinger 

Krumenacher,  Frank  . . 

Stark 

Mogck,  John  

Nolting,  Henry  

Rolette 

Peck.  Chester 

. . . Towner  

McHenry 

Roberts,  Dana  

Schmitcke,  Albert 

...Garrison  

Skjerven.  Oscar  

Torgerson,  Benjamin  . 

. . . Reynolds  

Thompson.  Theodore  . . 

Ransom 

Viker.  Esten  

Traill 

Youngs,  Guy  

LOCATION 

The  school  is  located  at  Bathgate,  Pembina  County,  on  the  Great 
Northern  railway. 

The  school  property  lies  adjacent  to  the  village  on  the  south  and  the 
site  contains  nearly  forty  acres  of  land.  The  fringe  of  timber  along  the 
Tongue  River  to  the  west,  and  farther  away  to  the  north  and  east,  togeth- 
er with  the  numerous  trees  in  the  village  to  the  north  make  the  location 
a very  pleasant  one. 

Many  young  trees  have  been  set  out  on  the  grounds  and  a fine  lawn 
and  good  walks  provided. 

The  buildings  are  as  follows : 

The  Main  Building  is  of  red  brick  140  feet  long.  The  central  part  if 
50  feet  wide  with  three  stories  and  basement,  and  the  wings  40  feet  wide 
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with  two  stories  and  basement.  This  is  the  administration  living  and 
school  building. 

A power  house  of  red  brick.  40x00  feet,  one  story  and  basement.  The 
heating  plant,  electric  light  plant  and*the  coal  bins  are  in  the  basement. 
The  broom,  shop,  space  for  a future  laundry  and  a newly  constructed 
gymnasium  are  in  the  story  above. 

A barn  of  wood  30  feet  square.  12  foot  posts,  and  hip  roof.  This  is 
used  as  a stable  for  the  stock,  tool  shed,  and  hay  loft. 

A roothouse  14xlX  feel , concrete,  wood  roof. 

An  ice  house  14x22  feet.  12  foot  posts,  all  of  wood. 

A coal  shed  10x1(5  feet,  built  against  the  ice  house,  of  wood. 

A garage  12x22  feet,  built  against  the  ice  house,  with  cement  floor. 

A sewer  and  septice  tank,  the  latter  being  (50  rods  southeast  of  the 
main  building.  The  septic  tank  is  composed  of  two  tanks  side  by  side. 
32  feet  long  and  8 feet  wide,  and  8 feet  deep,  covered  with  several  feet,  of 
earth.  These  tanks  empty  into  a well  14  feet  wide,  18  feet  long,  and  22 
feet  deep.  These  structures  are  of  concrete.  Over  the  wall  is  a small 
brick  building  for  housing  a gasoline  engine  and  centrifugal  pump  used 
in  removing  contents  of  the  well. 

VISITING  DAYS  AND  HOURS 

Many  citizens  while  stopping  in  town  or  passing  through,  desire  to 
see  the  School  for  the  Blind.  To  favor  such,  fewer  restrictions  than  are 
usual  in  institutions  have  been  placed  on  visiting  hours.  Visitors  are  ad- 
mitted every  day.  except  Sunday,  from  8 :30  a.  m.,  to  5 :30  p.  m. 

PAY  ROLL. — 1320-1321 


Monthly 

Name  and  Position  Salary  Board 

B.  P.  Chappie.  Superintendent  $200.00  Yes 

Ernestine  S.  Chappie.  Asst.  Matron  30.00  Y’es 

Anna  Lins,  Housekeeper,  10  months  60.00  Yes 

Edna  Peterson,  Teacher,  0 months  115.00  Yes 

Annette  Reynaud.  Teacher,  0 months  105.00  Y'es 

Ada  Mark,  Teacher.  0 months  50.00  Yes 

Florence  Lee,  Teacher,  0 months  100.00  Yes 

Arthur  Strom,  Teacher,  0 months  90.00  No 

Luella  Swingdoff.  Cook,  9%  months  (‘>0.00  Yes 

Olga  Lilke.  Laundress,  9 Vi  months  40.00  Y'es 

Tillie  Eisbrener.  Maid,  12  months  35.00  Y'es 

Lila  Howard,  Maid,  9%  months  32. 00  Y'es 

Palma  Johnson.  Maid,  9%  months  35.00  Yes 

Henry  Lauzon,  Fireman,  11  months  100.00  Y'es 

J.  O.  Vick.  Fireman.  (5  months  120.00  2 meals 

Rudolph  Bjornseth.  Pupil  Helper,  9 months  15.00  Y'es 

Harold  Howard,  Chore  Boy,  12  months  30.44  2 meals 

Total  Pay  Roll $11,350.00 
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PAY  ROLL, — 1921-1922 

Monthly 

Name  and  Position  Salary  Board 

B.  P.  Chappie,  Superintendent  $200.00  Yes 

Ernestines.  Chappie,  Asst.  Matron,  12  months 30.00  Yes 

Ana  Beaton,  Housekeeper.  10  months  <«).0O  Yes 

Edna  Peterson,  Teacher,  9 months  115.00  Yes 

Alice  Engebretson,  Teacher,  9 months  110.00  Yes 

Ada  Mark,  Teacher,  9 months  65.00  Yes 

Florence  Lee.  Teacher,  9 months  115.00  Yes 

Arthur  Strom,  Teacher.  9 months 100.00  No 

Mae  McNeil,  Cook,  12  months  60.00  Yes 

Olga  Lilke,  Laundress,  9%  months  40.00  Yes 

Madeline  Ran.  Maid,  9%  months  30.00  Yes 

Ida  Healy,  Maid.  9 y2  months  30.00  Yes 

Edith  Carter,  Maid,  914  months  30.00  Yes 

Henry  Lauzon,  Fireman.  11  months  100.00  2 meals 

J.  O.  Vick.  Night  Fireman,  6 months  100.00  2 meals 

Thomas  Jensen,  Pupil  Helper  9 months  10.00  Yes 

Harold  Howard,  Chose  Boy,  12  months  25. (K)  2 meals 

Total  Pay  Roll  $11,770.75 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS,  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  TOTAL 
MAINTENANCE  COST,  AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA 
COST  PER  ANNUM. 

Total  enrollment  since  the  school  was  opened  in  190S 87 

Total  enrollment,  1920-1921  35 

Average  attendance,  1920-1921  30 

Total  enrollment,  1921-1922  35 

Average  attendance,  1921-1922  32 

Total  expenditures.  July  1.  1920  to  June  30,  1921  $ 29,231.37 

Deducting : 

Local  collections  $ 223.88 

Care  of  blind  babies  in  International  Sun- 
shine Home  3,832.50 

Aid  to  graduates  going  on  to  school  200.00 

New  electric  pumping  motor  644.40 

New  gymnasium  apparatus  382.30 

5,2S3.0S 


Per  capita  basis  $ 23,948.29 

Total  expenditures,  July  1,  1921  to  June  30,  1922  $ 26.680.75 

Deducting : 

Local  collections  $ 404.82 
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Care  of  blind  babies  in  the  International  Sun- 
shine Home  3,351.95 

3,756.87 


Per  capita  basis  $ 22,823.88 

Basis  of  per  capita  cost  $ 46,872.17 

Average  per  capita  cost  per  year  $ 756.00 

STATEMENT  OF  ALL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING 
THE  BIENNIAL  PERIOD,  JULY  1,  1920  TO  JUNE  30,  1922. 
Institutional  Collection  Fund  : 

On  hand,  July  1,  1920  $ 2,486.13 

Collections,  July  1,  1920  to  June  30,  1921 : 

Hogs  sold  $ 53.07 

Beef  sold  51.14 

Milk  sold  12.60 

Lignite  sold  28.00 

Writing  apparatus  sold 16.60 

Raffia  and  rattan  articles  and  hammocks 

made  by  pupils  52.85 

Refunds  for  over  payments  9.62 

223.88 


$ 2,710.01 

Expenditures  from  fund  $ 2,281.39 


Balance  on  hand.  June  30,  1921  $ 42S.62 

Interest  and  Income  Fund : 

On  hand,  July  1,  1920  $ 12,S66.32 

Collections,  July  1,  1920  to  June  30,  1921,  as  reported  by 

State  Auditor  13.06S.30 


$ 25,904.68 

Expenditures,  July  1,  1920  to  June  30,  1921  $ 25,449.98 


Balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1921  $ 454.70 

Contingent  Fund,  on  hand,  July  1,  1921  $ 500.00 

Maintenance  Fund : 

Transferred  by  Emergency  Committee,  April,  1921 $ 1.500.00 

Expended  by  June  30,  1921  1,500.00 


Balance,  June  30,  1921  $ 0,000.00 

Expenditures  classified  for  above  fiscal  year: 

Salaries  of  executive  officers  $ 2,768.00 

Printing,  stationery,  office  supplies  25.25 

Postage,  telephone,  telegraph,  office  expense 115.39 

Traveling  expense  199.80 
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Salaries  of  teachers  and  instructors  4,185.00 

Educational  and  school  supplies  225.21 

Housekeeper  564.00 

Traveling  expense  in  supervision  52.19 

Cost  of  industrial  material  90.86 

Laundry  expense  523.70 

Salaries  and  wages  of  engineers  and  janitors 2,508.60 

Fuel  cost,  including  freight  and  drayage  4,188.34 

Supplies  for  engine  room,  and  janitor 237.86 

Farm  and  garden  maintenance  1,514.28 

Meats ( lard  and  fish  649.87 

Groceries  and  other  foods  3,232.12 

Kitchen  utensils  47.48 

Cooks'  wages,  including  helpers 838.77 

Beds  and  bedding  283.63 

Ice  78.00 

Drugs  and  medicine,  and  medical  attendance  208.80 

Library  and  amusements  81.98 

Christmas  specials  for  the  pupils  15.98 

Repairs  97.79 

New  equipment  459.80 

Replacement  of  old  equipment  944.21 

Care  of  blind  babies  3,832.50 

Incidentals  57.93 

Aid  to  graduates  going  on  to  other  schools  400.00 


Total  expenditures  $ 29.231.37 

THE  YEAR.  1921-1922. 

Institutional  Collection  Fund : 

On  hand.  July  1.  1921  $ 428.02 

Collections.  July  1.  1921  to  June  30,  1922: 

Hay  sold  $ 74.75 

Milk  and  cream  sold  12.21 

Lignite  sold  47.80 

Hides  sold  2.13 

Refunds  on  over  payments  4.55 

Raffia  and  rattan  articles  made  by  pupils  60.38 

Writing  apparatus  3.10 

Fefund  by  Federal  Vocational  Director 
half  sum  given  Sina  Fladeland  and 
Grace  Peterson,  at  Jamestown  college  200.00 

404.92 


Total  833.54 

Expenditures,  July  1,  1921  to  June  30.  1922  415.50 


Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1922  $ 418.04 
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Interest  and  Income  Fund : 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1921  $ 454.70 

Collections,  July  1,  1921  to  June  90,  1922  10.03S.36 


Total  $ 10,493.06 

Expenditures,  July  1,  1921  to  June  30,  1922  .$  7,476.27 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1922  $ 3,016.79 

Maintenance  Fund: 

Legislative  appropriation  for  biennial  period,  July  1.  1921 

to  June  30.  1923  $ 24.000.00 

Expenditures,  July  1,  1921  to  June  30,  1922  1S.78S.47 


Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1922  $ 5,211.53 

Contingent  Fund : 

On  hand  July  1.  1922  $ 500.00 

EXPENDITURES  CLASSIFIED,  FOR  THE  YEAR,  JULY  1,  1921  TO 

JUNE  30,  1922 

Salary  of  executive  officers  $ 2,760.00 

Printing,  stationery,  office  supplies  59.55 

Postage,  telephone,  telegraph,  office  express  100.98 

Traveling  expenses  89.30 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  instructors  4,635.00 

Educational  and  school  supplies  147.32 

Salary  of  housekeeper  562.00 

Traveling  expense  for  supervision  and  other  272.12 

Cost  of  industrial  material  124.10 

Laundry  cost  516.22 

Salaries  and  wages  of  engineers  and  janitors  2,332.80 

Fuel  cost,  including  freight  and  drayage  3.582.61 

Supplies  for  engine  room  and  janitor  2S6.52 

Farm  and  garden  maintenance  936.58 

Cloth  and  materials  12.59 

Meats,  lard  and  fish  742.14 

Groceries  and  other  foods  2.950.09 

Kitchen  utensils  80.37 

Cooks'  wages,  including  helpers  960.86 

Beds  and  bedding  341.84 

Ice  10S.90 

Drugs,  medicines  and  medical  attendance 257.96 

Library  and  amusements  8.01 

Repairs  60.00 

Replacement  of  old  equipment  474.13 

Insurance  825.20 

Incidentals 100.85 

Care  of  blind  babies  3.351.95 


Total  expenditures 


$ 26,680.24 
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A FREE  SCHOOL. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  free  to  the  blind 
of  the  state  of  school  age.  Pupils  pay  nothing  into  the  school.  They 
receive  their  living  and  care  free  during  the  school  year,  excepting  that 
parents  provide  clothing,  traveling  expenses  and  incidental  spending  money. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  good. 
The  average  blind  person  is  not  up  to  standard  in  health  and  strength. 
A special  effort  is  made  in  the  school  to  give  instruction  in  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  to  encourage  right  habits  of  living. 

Proper  ventilation  of  rooms,  and  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  when 
weather  conditions  will  permit,  are  required  of  pupils. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  there  has  been  no  serious  illness  in  the 
school  during  the  past  two  years. 

PURPOSE 

A school  for  the  blind  is  maintained  by  the  state  for  the  same  reason 
that  a public  school  is  maintained  for  the  sighted ; to  equip  the  blind 
for  good  citizenship  and  for  self-support. 

This  school  is  not  a hospital  for  the  invalid  blind,  nor  a home  for  the 
aged  blind.  It  is  a school  for  the  young  blind  of  school  age,  and  for  those 
whose  sight  is  so  defective  that  they  can  not  attend  the  public  schools. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  to  cultivate  good  habits,  to  develop  moral 
character,  and  to  stimulate  and  train  for  future  usefulness. 

Neglected  and  without  education  a great  majority  of  blind  people  will 
be  dependent  for  support  on  family  or  friends;  anti  without  friends,  on 
the  state.  With  education  a majority  will  become  partially  or  wholly 
self-supporting  at  home.  In  all  cases,  contentment,  helpfulness,  and  hap- 
piness will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  life  is  vacant  and  barren,  that  is  denied  the  right  and  privelege 
of  doing  some  useful  work.  The  blind  need  not  be  helpless  because  they 
are  blind.  There  are  many  things  that  young  blind  people  may  learn  to 
do  well,  and  their  great  need  is  stimulated  interest  in  life's  work,  and 
training  to  do  some  useful  thing.  ork  and  independence  axe  fax  better 
than  charity.  Useful  work  develops  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Investigators  report  that  the  blind  who  are  self-supporting  cost  the 
state  per  capita  $10,000  during  the  average  lifetime.  How  much  better, 
then,  it  is  that  the  state  iixvest  a part  of  this  sum,  at  least,  in  training 
them  for  self-support,  and  at  the  same  time  make  life  for  the  blind 
broader,  more  interesting,  and  more  happy. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

All  blind  children  and  young  people  of  soxxxxd  mind  and  of  reasonably 
good  health,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one  years,  who  are 
residents  of  North  Dakota,  and  all  children  and  young  people  between 
the  above  ages  whose  sight  is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  attend  the 
public  schools  with  profit,  are  eligible  to  attend  this  school. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  rule  as  to  age  will  be  modified. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Instruction  is  given  in  three  lines  of  work;  literary,  musical  and  in- 
dustrial. 

LITERARY  WORK. 

Literary  work  is  the  basis  of  every  education,  and  all  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  do  as  much  of  this  work  as  their  capacity  and  ability  permits. 
This  work  coincides  as  far  as  practicable  with  that  done  in  the  public 
schools. 

Pupils  prepare  their  lessons  from  books  printed  in  a raised  point  sys- 
tem of  notation  called  “New  York  Point,”  which  is  read  by  the  sense  of 
touch  in  the  finger  tips.  See  course  of  study. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  two  main  systems  of  point  in  use,  the  New 
\ork  Point,  and  the  American  Braille.  This  of  course,  meant  printing 
books  in  two  systems  and  made  them  more  expensive.  Several  years  ago, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  various  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
to  use  a uniform  system,  and  a revised  English  Braille  system  was  agreed 
upon.  This  is  being  introduced  into  the  primary  classes. 

MUSIC. 

Pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  to  study  one  or  more  instruments.  If 
they  have  talent,  they  may  continue  this  study  until  well  advanced  and 
proficient  in  the  art.  \ 

Music  is  some  of  its  branches  offers  one  of  the  very  best  fields  of 
activity  for  the  blind,  and  one  in  which  many  of  them  make  a comfortable 
living. 

During  the  biennial  period  the  following  have  been  taught: 

Piano.  Voice.  Violin.  Cornet,  Clarinet,  Piano  Tuning  and  Harmony. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  vocal  department,  the  pupils 
taking  a decidedly  new  interest  in  it. 

For  a number  of  years  the  school  has  hud  a small  orchestra  which  has 
afforded  both  training  to  those  who  took  part  and  entertainment  in  the 
school. 

The  boys  have  been  especially  enthusiastic  in  their  glee  club. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Industrial  work  is  valuable  for  all,  and  partcularly  for  those  who  are 
not  talented  in  musical  or  literary  lines. 

The  young  pupils  begin  with  raffia  work  and  later  do  work  in  basketry 
and  hammock-making. 

As  stated  above,  the  older  boys  do  much  work  in  piano-tuning.  Some 
years  ago  the  boys  made  a good  many  brooms.  We  have  done  very  little 
of  that  in  tin*  past  two  years  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it. 
When  we  come  to  ship  all  of  the  materials  to  the  school  from  a long  dis- 
tance and  do  the  work  by  slow  hand  process,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
compete  with  the  factories.  Temporarily,  at  least,  we  have  discontinued 
making  brooms. 

Girls  are  taught  raffia,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  some  fancy  work, 
and  the  making  of  plain  dresses. 
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The  manual  dexterity  acquired  is  a valuable  preparation  for  other 
work,  as  piano  tuning  and  repairing  for  the  boys,  and  housekeeping  for 
the  girls.  It  also  adds  much  to  the  comfortable  feeling  of  self-reliance  and 
independence  of  blind  people. 

A veiy  important  industrial  work  that  blind  boys  do  is  piano  tuning. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 
First  Year 

Literary  Dept  Music  Industrial  Dept. 


Point  Reading 
Oral  Expression 
Number  Work 

Chorus  Singing 

Raffia  work 

Second  Year 

Point  Reading 

Chorus  Singing 

Raffia  work 

Point  Writing 
Spelling 
Number  Work 

Piano 

Oral  Expression 

Third  Year 

Point  Reading 

Chorus  Singing 

Raffia  work 

Point  Writing 

Piano 

Hammock  or 

Spelling 

Mental  Arithmetic 

Point  Music  Notation 

Netting  Work 

Oral  Expression 

Fourth  Year 

Point  Reading 

Chorus  Singing 

Raffia  work 

Point  Writing 

Piano 

Sewing 

Spelling 

Mental  Arithmetic 

Point  Music  Notation 

Reed  Work 

Geography 

Language 

Fifth  Year 

Reading 

Singing 

Broom  Work 

Spelling 

Mental  Arithmetic 

Piano 

Sewing 

Geography 

Language 

Sixth  Year 

Reading 

Singing 

Broom  Work 

Spelling 

Piano 

Sewing 

Practical  Arithmetic 

Violin,  Elective 

Sloyd 

Geography 

Grammar 

Seventh  Year 


Spelling 

Singing 

Broom  Work 

Practical  Arithmetic 

Harmony,  Elementary 

Sewing 

Geography 

Piano 

Sloyd 

Primary  U.S.  History 

Violin,  Elective 

Grammar 

IS 
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lT.  S.  Flistory 
Practical  Arithmetic 
Physiology 
Composition 
Etymology 


Literary  Dept. 
Algebra 

Physical  Geography 
Advanced  English 
(one  term) 
Rhetoric  (two  terms) 


Algebra 

Civics  and  U.  S. 

Constitution 

Physics 

Zoology  (two  terms) 
Botany  (one  term) 
Advanced  English 

( Jeometry 

English  and  Am.  Lit. 
Political  History 
(one  term) 

Chemistry  (two  terms) 
Astronomy  (two 
terms) 

Geology  (two  terms) 

Solid  Geometry 
(two  terms) 

Political  Economy 
(two  terms) 
Psychology  (two 
terms) 

Ethics  or  Sociology 
(two  terms) 

English  History 
Advanced  English 


Eighth  Year 

Singing  Broom  Work 

Piano  Sewing 

Harmony,  Elementary  Sloyd 
Violin.  Elective 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 


First  Year 
Music 

Singing 

Vocal  Training, 
Elective 
Piano 

Harmony,  Advanced 
Orchestral  Instru- 
tion.  Elective 

Second  Year 
Singing 

Vocal  Training, 
Elective 
Piano 

Harmony,  Advanced 
Orchestral  Instru- 
tion.  Elective 

Third  Year 

Singing 

Vocal  Training, 
Elective 
Piano 

Counterpoint 
Orchestral  Instru- 
tion.  Elective 

Fourth  Year 
Singing 

Vocal  Training, 
Elective 

Orchestral  Institu- 
tion. Elective 
Musical  History 


Industrial  Dept. 
Piano  Tuning 
Piano  Repairing 
Details  of  Piano  Con- 
struction 
Broom  Work 


Piano  Tuning 
Piano  Repairing 
Principals  of  Musical 
Acoustics,  Elective 


Piano  Tuning 
Piano  Repairing 
Broom  Work 


Piano  Tuning 
Piano  Repairing 
Broom  Work 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  is  a subject  that  is  receiving  much  at- 
tention from  instructors  and  workers  for  the  blind.  There  has  been  an 
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awakened  interest  in  the  subject  due  to  the  gathering  of  much  data  and 
recent  discoveries  of  the  more  obscure  causes  of  blindness.  We  now  real- 
ize that  a large  part  of  blindness  is  preventable. 

A National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  organized 
several  years  ago  to  study  the  causes  of  blindness,  to  gather  facts,  and  to 
spread  information  for  prevention. 

Superintendent  E.  M.  VanCleve  of  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind,  is  the  head  of  the  committee,  and  much  valuable  work  is  being 
done. 

It  is  now  known  that  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 
blindness  is  preventable,  and  therefore  unnecessary.  To  spread  informa- 
tion concerning  this  subject  is  plainly  the  duty  of  those  who  know  the 
facts. 

A pamphlet  on  the  Common  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children,  and 
Means  and  Methods  of  Prevention  is  appended  to  this  report.  This  in- 
formation is  authoritative  and  should  be  made  public. 

PUPILS’  RECITALS 

Each  school  year  several  public  programs  are  given  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  school.  They  furnish  entertainment  and  good  training  for 
the  pupils,  and  also  give  the  public  some  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  blind 
pupils. 

Below  are  given  two  of  such  programs  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
work  done. 


PUPIL’S  RECITAL 
THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BATHGATE,  N.  D. 

Friday  evening,  April  22,  1921,  8 :30  P.  M. 
PROGRAM 


Orchestra — Above  the  Clouds Holmes 

Love's  Reply  Holmes 

Chorus — Soldier’s  Chorus  from  Faust  Gounod 

Vocal  Duet — Selected  Harry  Hagemeister,  Rudolph  Bjornseth 

Piano— Village  Festival  Loeschorn 

Amy  Moody 

Under  The  Leaves Thome 

Hazel  Kirumel 

Violin — Meditation  From  Thais  Massenet 

Rudolph  Bjornseth 

Vocal  Duet— Maying  Smith 

Martha  Hermann,  Lorge  Gotto 

Piano — Air  de  Ballet  Op.  No.  25  Chaminade 

Rudolph  Bjornseth 

Good — Night  Nevin 

Lorge  Gotto 

Voice — If  I Were  a Rose  Hesselberg 

Spanish  Romance  Sawyer 
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Olympia  Ries 

Vocal  Quarette — Wind  of  the  Night  Lohr 

Martha  Hermann,  Claudia  Winsky 
Harry  Hagemeister,  Rudolph  Bjornseth 

Vocal  Trio — Dragon  Flies  Bargiel 

Martha  Hermann,  Amy  Moody 
Hazel  Kimmol.  Claudia  Winsky 
Marcellyne  Schuzt.  Olympia  Ries 

Girl’s  Glee — Amaryllis,  Old  Freieh  Rondo  arr.  by  Parlow 

Chorus — Wake,  Miss  Lindy  Warner 

Violin — Serenade  Drdla 

Hungarian  Dance  Brahmus 

Harry  Hagemeister 

Piano — Witehe’s  Dance,  Op.  17,  No.  2 MacDowell 

Love’s  Dream,  No.  3 Liszt 

Olympia  Ries 

Vocal  Quartette — Quests  of  the  Heart  Robinson 

Lorge  Gotto,  Harry  Hagemeister 
Theodore  Johnson,  Rudolph  Bjornseth 
Chorus — Festival  Hymn  Buck 

PUPILS’  RECITAL 
THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BATHGATE,  N.  I). 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1022,  at  Eight-thirty  P.  M. 

P R O G R A M 

Girls  Glee — Roses  Everywhere  Coombs 

In  June  Denza 

The  Woodpecker  Nevin 

Piano — Consolation  Mendelssohn 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33,  No.  1 Beethoven 

Martha  Hermann 

Violin — Margaretha  Meyer-Helmund 

Roses  in  Picardy  Wood 

Lorge  Gotto 

Violin — Valsette  Borowski 

Argonaise  Massenet 

Harry  Hagemeister 

Piano — Narcissus  Nevin 

Claudia  Winsky 

Piano — Tarentelle,  in  A flat  major  .‘.Heller 

Harry  Hagemeister 

Male  Quartette — The  Shoogy  Shoo  Ambroise 

Wanted,  a Wife  Lynes 

Piano — Danse  Macabre,  Op.  40  Saint  Saens 

Olympia  Ries 

Vocal  Duet — Love  is  a Garden  Petri 

Martha  Hermann,  Claudia  Winsky 
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Voice — Loving  Smile  of  Sister  Kind  Gounod 

Youth  Allitren 

Harry  Hagemeister 

Chorus — InHeatlier  Time Cox 

Ciribiribin  Pestalozza 

Orchestra — Sextette  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  Donzetti 

Young  Marshal  March  Engelmann 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES 


Brief  chapel  exercises  are  held  every  morning  in  the  assembly  room 
before  the  work  of  the  day  begins.  The  teachers  and  all  the  pupils  attend. 

Pupils  attend  the  church  preferred  by  their  parents;  they  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  sme  church  at  least  once  each  Sunday,  unless  they  are 
excused  for  good  reasons. 

During  the  past  two  years  pupils  and  teachers  have  assembled  in  the 
chapel  Sunday  evening  for  an  hour’s  singing  of  hymns  of  their  choice.  It 
has  been  both  much  enjoyed  and  very  helpful  to  them. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 

A literary  society  has  existed  in  the  school  for  eleven  years.  It  is 
managed  principally  by  the  pupils,  assisted  by  the  teachers.  Programs  of 
are  given  every  three  weeks. 

It  supplies  both  diversion  and  valuable  training.  Pupils  received 
practice  in  speaking,  writing,  debating  and  musical  numbers. 

It  has  been  of  marked  benefit  to  many  of  the  pupils,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued. 


LIBRARY 

The  school  library  is  composed  of  books  of  reference  and  for  teachers’ 
use,  printed  in  ordinary  ink  print  and  those  printed  in  raised  point  system, 
or  embossed  books,  called  Newr  York  Point. 

The  library,  while  not  large,  is  being  steadily  increased  from  year  to 
year.  Books  were  first  selected  to  supply  immediate  need  since  raised 
point  books  are  very  expensive. 

Much  reading  aloud  to  the  pupils  is  done  by  the  teachers.  One  period 
each  evening  is  set  aside  for  this  exercise,  and  by  this  means  pupils,  dur- 
ing their  time  in  school,  hear  a large  number  of  standard  works  in  fiction 
travel,  biography,  etc.  In  addition  to  what  they  themselves  read  from 
raised  point  books. 

Congress  passed  a law  some  years  ago  permitting  reading  matter  for 
the  blind  to  be  sent  through  the  mails  free,  from  a school  or  library  to  a 
blind  person,  and  to  be  returned  in  the  same  wTay.  This  is  a great  con- 
venience and  saving  for  the  blind. 

Congress  also  allows  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  $50,000  per  year  for  printing  books  in  raised  print 
for  the  blind.  Each  school  may  draw  on  the  printing  bouse  for  its  quota 
of  books.  Our  quota  is  now  nearly  $500. 
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DISCIPLINE 

The  school  is  much  like  a large  home,  and  efforts  is  made  to  have 
the  life  in  the  school  as  nearly  like  home  life  as  possible. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  blind  person  become,  so  far  as  he  is  cap- 
able, like  the  normal  sighted  person. 

Discipline  is  mild,  and  as  unobstrusive  as  conditions  permit,  but  where 
a number  of  people  are  grouped  together  for  earnest,  purposeful,  work, 
■there  must  be  some  rules  and  regulations. 

School  children  must  be  taught  industry,  obedience,  respect  for  proper- 
ly constituted  authority,  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  in  order 
to  make  good  citizens. 

Pupils,  especially  older  ones,  who  persistently  refuse  to  obey  rules 
and  regulations,  or  who  practice  insubordination,  cannot  be  retained  in 
school. 


AMUSEMENTS  ANI)  RECREATION 

The  grounds  are  supplied  with  slides,  swings,  and  seesaws  and  in  the 
winter  with  a toboggan  slide.  These  afford  the  pupils  much  pleasure  and 
good  exercise.  There  are  good  cement  walks,  where  pupils  may  get  rec- 
reation in  favorable  weather.  The  buildings  are  also  surrounded  with 
good  lawns  where  children  may  play. 

In  fall  and  spring,  in  pleasant  weather,  pupils  and  teachers  go  on 
long  walks,  and  several  times  each  year  the  whole  school  goes  on  picnics. 

A daily  period  is  set  aside  during  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Every  two  or  three  weeks  they  are  given 
parties  in  which  the  teachers  take  part. 

Students  attend  entertainments  in  town,  and  at  intervals  lectures  are 
given  at  the  school  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  and 
others.  Frequent  talks  on  hygiene  and  the  importance  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise  are  given. 

FOOD  SUPPLIES 

The  food  supplies  are  purchased  in  accordance  with  the  law  govern- 
ing the  same  through  the  Board  of  Administration.  The  aim  is  to  select 
only  good,  wholesome  food  of  standard  quality,  and  of  sufficient  variety 
and  quantity. 

The  foods  received,  with  few  exceptions,  are  up  to  these  standards. 

The  superintendent,  matron,  and  housekeeper  are  pareicular  to  see 
that  pupils  and  employees  alike  are  provided  with  food  amply  sufficient 
in  quality,  variety  and  quantity. 

SAMPLE  MEALS  SERVED  TO  PUPILS.  ALSO  TO  OFFICERS,  TEACH- 
ERS AND  HELP. 

(Taken  at  random  for  one  week.) 

March  22,  1922. 

Breakfast  Dinner  Supper 

Oatmeal  Mashed  Potatoes  Tomato  Soup 

Bacon  Roast  Beef  Crackers 
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Toast 

Gravy 

Baked  Potatoes 

Jam 

Creamed  Peas' 

Cheese 

Cocoa 

Pickles 

Bread  and  Butter 

Coffee 

Bread  and  Butter 

Raspberries 

Pumpkin  Pie 

Cookies 

Milk 

March  23. 

Coffee 

Milk 

Pettijohn's 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Scalloped  Potatoes 

Eggs 

Fried  Pork 

Cold  Meat 

Toast 

Gravy 

Catsup 

Apples 

Creamed  Onions 

Bread  and  Butter 

Coffee 

Pickles 

Apricot  Sauce 

Milk 

Bread  and  Butter 

Cake 

Snow  Pudding  with 

Coffee 

Lemon  Sauce 
Milk 

March  24. 

Milk 

Boiled  Rice 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Baked  Potatoes 

Toast 

Beef  Stew 

Spanish  Rice 

Bacon 

Toma  toe  Pickles 

Rolls  and  Butter 

Apples 

Bread  and  Butter 

Prunes 

Coffee 

Chocolate  Pudding 

Cake 

Milk 

Milk 

March  25. 

Coffee,  Milk 

Cream  of  Wheat 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Fried  Potatoes 

Toast 

Roast  Pork 

Salt  Fish 

Eggs 

Gravy 

Pickles 

Apples 

Peas 

Bread  and  Butter 

Coffee 

Pickles 

Ginger  Cookies 

Cocoa 

Bread  and  Butter 

Apple  Sauce 

Cottage  Pudding  with 

Coffee 

• 

Lemon  Sauce 

March  26. 

Milk 

Puffed  Wheat 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Scalloped  Potatoe* 

Fried  Eggs 

Roast  Beef 

Cold  Meat 

Toast 

Gravy 

Catsup 

Jam 

Tomatoes 

Bread  and  Butter 

Coffee 

Pickles 

Cake 

Milk 

Bread  and  Butter 

Raspberries 

Spanish  Cream 

Coffee 

Cookies 

Milk 

March  27. 

Milk 

Oatmeal 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Toast 

Roast  Pork 

Baked  Beans 

Bacon 

Gravy 

Catsup 

Apples 

Corn 

Bread  and  Butter 
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Peaches 

Cookies 

Coffee 

Milk 


Fried  Potatoes 
Raked  Beans 
Cottage  Cheese 
Catsup 

Bread  and  Butter 
Apricots 

Cake,  Coffee,  Milk 

We  have  used  North  Dakota  lignite  with  good  results  and  satisfaction 
in  the  heating  plant.  During  the  year  15)21-22  we  have  also  used  lignite 


in  the  kitchen  range. 

During  this  biennial  period  we  have  used  of  lignite  1150  tons 

Average  price  per  ton  $2.98  per  ton 

Average  freight  rate  2.00  per  ton 

Local  d raj  age .75  per  ton 

Expended  for  coal,  including  freight  and  drayage,  including  about 

$200  for  briquettes  and  smokeless  coal  for  kitchen $7,100.00 

Approximately,  per  year  5,550.00 


Coffee 

Milk 


Creamof  Wheat 

Eggs 

Toast 

Jam 

Coffee 

Cocoa 


Pickles 

Rreud  and  Butter 
Rice  Pudding 
Cookies 
Milk 

March  28. 
Mashed  Potatoes 
Reef  Stew 
Creamed  Carrots 
Pickles 

Bread  and  Butter 
Lemon  Jello 

COAL 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

1 lie  water  for  general  use  in  the  building  and  beating  plant  is  drawn 
from  the  Tongue  River  by  steam  pumps. 

Ice  cut  from  the  Tongue  River  is  the  source  of  our  supply  of  drinking 
water.  This  water  has  been  tested  by  the  State  Health  Department  and 
pronounced  satisfactory  for  drinking  purposes. 

There  is  a cistern  of  500  barrels  capacity.  This  water  is  used  for 
laundry  and  toilet  purposes.  . 

We  also  have  a small  distilling  apparatus,  connected  with  the  heating 
plant  by  which  we  get  a moderate  quantity  of  soft  water  for  cooking  and 
washing.  The  river  water  is  very  hard  and  in  the  summer  not  very  good. 


PRODUCTS  OF  FARM  AND  GARDEN 
Season  of  1920 

Alfalfa  nay  

Corn  fodder  

Sweet  Corn  

Potatoes  

Beets  

Onions 

Parsnips  

Carrots 

Turnips  


....20  tons 

2 tons 

.12  bushels 
125  bushels 
.20  bushels 
. . 7 bushels 
. .9  bushels 
. . 7 bushels 
.10  bushels 
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Radishes,  lettus,  celery,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  hubbard 
squash,  etc.  to  supply  household. 

Eight  hogs  and  two  beef  cattle  fattened,  and  six  milk  cows  kept. 


Season  of  1921 


Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  fodder 
Sweet  Corn 
Potatoes  . . . 

Beets 

Onions  .... 
Parsnips  . . 
Turnips  . . . 


... 30  tons 
. . . .2  tons 
15  bushels 
40  bushels 
18  bushels 
8 bushels 
10  bushels 
15  bushels 


Also  a supply  of  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  radishes, 
lettus.  celery,  hubbard  squash,  etc.,  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

Seven  hogs  were  bought  and  fattened  and  six  mik  cows  kept. 
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OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM — "BABIES  SORE  EYES” 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  unnecessary  blindness  is  the  result 
of  an  eye  disease  which  afflicts  the  baby  before  it  is  a month  old  and 
which  nearly  always  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment at  the  time  the  baby  was  born.  This  dreadful  disease  is  commonly 
called  ••Babies’  Sore  Eyes”  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a "cold  in  the 


This  Child  is  Nearly  Blind. 

She  had  "Babies’  Sore  Eyes”  because  the  midwife  did  not  use  medicine 
in  the  eyes  at  birth.  When  her  eyes  became  sore,  no  doctor 
was  called  to  treat  them. 
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eyes.  Physicians  call  it  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

It  begins  as  a redness  of  the  eyes,  usually  within  the  first  week  after 
the  baby  is  born,  but  it  may  come  later.  Besides  the  redness,  the  lids  be- 
come swollen  and  matter  or  pus  is  discharged  from  between  the  lids.  If 
it  is  at  first  neglected,  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  or  even  impossible 
to  cure  and  unless  a loctor  sees  the  case  soon  after  the  first  signs  of  the 
disease  show  themselves  and  if  proper  treatment  is  not  at  once  commenced 
the  eyes  may  be  damaged  so  that,  even  if  they  do  not  become  entirely 
blind,  sight  may  be  lost  to  a very  great  extent.  Enough  damage  may  be 
done  in  oim  <*.ay  to  make  it  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  to  pre- 
vent total  blindness. 

This  eye  disease  can  nearly  always  be  prevented.  Many  years  ago  a 
doctor  in  Germany,  who  took  care  of  hundreds  of  babies  every  year,  made 
a wonderful  discovery.  He  found  that  if  the  doctor,  nurse  or  midwife 
who  care  of  the  baby  when  it  is  born,  would  put  a few  drops  of  a 

simple  medicine  in  the  baby’s  eyes  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  this  would  pre- 
vent the  disease  in  lmost  all  cases.  Ever  since  this  doctor  in  Germany 
made  this  discovery,  doctors  everywhere  have  been  using  this  medicine 
and  have  proved  that  it  will  prevent  even  the  worst  form  of  “Babies’ 
Sore  Eyes.” 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  not  always  used  is  because  it  some- 
times happens  that  when  a doctor  uses  the  medicine  in  a baby's  eyes  at 
birth,  it  makes  the  baby’s  eyes  a little  sore  and  red  for  a day  or  two,  and 
the  mother  and  friends  think  that  instead  of  preventing  sore  eyes,  it  has 
caused  them.  However,  this  form  of  sore  eyes  is  never  serious  and  re- 
uires  only  simple  treatment,  although  the  physician  should  be  called.  In 
such  cases  the  mother  often  makes  the  mistake  of  tinking  that  the  treat- 
ment was  harmful  and  tells  her  friends  about  it,  so  that  when  their  babies 
come  they  will  not  permit  the  doctors  to  use  the  medicine  in  their  baby’s 
eyes.  They  should  not  forget  that  while  this  treatment  aften  causes 
simple  sore  eyes,  which  last  only  a few  days,  it  prevents  the  dangerous 
sore  eyes  which  cause  blindness. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  always  used,  is  that  for  a time  people 
supposed  that  if  a baby  had  sore  eyes  it  was  because  the  baby’s  parents 
had  not  lived  clean  lives,  and  had  given  the  baby  a very  serious  disease 
which  might  make  the  baby  blind.  Therefore,  if  a doctor,  nurse  or  mid- 
wife offered  to  use  the  medicine  to  prevent  sore  eyes,  parents  at  once  felt 
that  they  were  accused  of  having  a shameful  disease.  Today  we  know 
that  this  is  not  always  true,  for  there  are  may  cases  of  “Babies’  Sore 
Eyes”  which  may  be  serious  enough  to  make  the  baby  blind,  but  for 
which  the  parents  are  in  no  way  to  blame.  Unfortunately,  in  some  of  the 
worst  cases  the  disease  is  directly  due  to  disease  of  the  parents.  In  such 
cases  the  preventive  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  parents 
know  they  have  this  disease,  they  should  be  all  the  more  careful  of  the 
baby’s  eyes. 


RETORT  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MOTHERS  WHO  ARE  ANXIOUS  THAT  THEIR  BABIES 
SHALL  BE  PERFECT  SHOULD  NOT  ONLY  PERMIT  THE  USE 
OF  THE  MEDICINE  TO  PREVENT  THE  WORST  FORM  OF 
SORE  EYES.  BUT  SHOULD  INSIST  UPON  ITS  USE. 

CONJUNCTICITIS 

Conjunctivitis  is  an  inflauiation  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lids  and  comes  forward  over  the  eyeball  to  the  cornea 
or  glassy  part  of  the  eye. 


Beware  the  Roller  Towel! 
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Any  inflammation  of  this  membrane  causes  redness  of  the  eyes, 
itching,  a feeling  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  and  sometimes  sensitiveness  to 
light.  In  some  cases  the  eyes  water  and  the  discharge  causes  the  lids  to 
gum  together,  especially  in  the  morning.  Practically  all  forms  of  con- 
junctivitis are  contagious,  hence  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  spread 
of  the  disease  by  avoiding  the  use  of  common  or  roller  towels,  common 
wash-bsins,  etc.  As  no  one  but  a trained  physician  can  tell  whether  or 
not  a given  case  may  result  seriously,  this  disease  should  not  be  treated 
with  home  remedies  except  under  advice  of  a physician. 

TRACHOMA 

Trachoma,  or  true  granulated  lids,  is  a disease  which  usually  makes 


This  Girls  has  Trachoma,  a Neglected  Case,  Now  Under  Treatment,  But 

Difficult  to  Cure. 
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Its  presence  known  by  redness,  itching  and  watering  of  the  eyelids. 

It  is  very  “catching”;  the  watery  discharge  from  eyes  which  have 
Trachoma  is  easly  transferred  by  towels,  wash-cloths,  sponges  or  bed- 
clothing and  from  door-knobs,  street-car  straps,  etc.,  and  so  many  find 
its  way  to  the  eyes  of  other  people. 

Trachoma  frequently  appears  in  schools,  factories  and  crowded  living 
rooms.  It  commonly  spreads  from  the  eyes  of  one  to  other  members  of 
the  family  and  among  people  who  associate  closely  and  handle  the  same 
utensils,  books  or  clothing. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  eyesight ; if  neglected  it  may  cause  painful  and 
total  blindness.  If  foreigners  have  this  disease  they  are  barred  from  en- 
tering the  country.  Often  physicians  are  required  to  report  it  to  the 
Board  of  Health  as  a dangerous,  communicable  disease.*  People  having 
it  are  not  allowed  in  schools  or  factories.  They  should  be  isolated  and 
Trachoma  and  other  infectious  eye  diseases  are  spread  in  this  way! 
not  allowed  to  use  wash-basins,  towels,  bed-clotliing  or  garments  which 
are  accessible  to  others. 

• Trachoma  is  made  a reportable  disease  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Louisana  and  some  other  states. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  eyes  have  Trachoma,  especially  in  its  first 
stages.  You  may  have  it  and  not  know  it  or  the  person  sitting  next  you 
at  your  work  may  have  it  and  neither  he  nor  you  know  it.  The  only 
safety  from  it  is  to  keep  the  eyes  clean — never  touch  the  eyes  with  dirty 
hands  or  use  a towel  or  cloth  used  by  any  one  else.  Have  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  especially  at  night.  If  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  any  of  the 
symptoms  of  Trachoma  or  of  Conjunctivitis,  consult  an  oculist  at  once. 
Home  treatment  for  Trachoma  without  the  advise  of  a physician  is  very 
dangerous.  Only  expert  treatment,  begun  promptly  and  continued  faith- 
fully, will  sure  it.  for  it  can  be  cured  if  taken  in  time. 

EYE  IN.II  R1ES 

A large  proportion  of  defective  vision  and  blindness  is  due  to  acci- 
dents and  neglect  of  prompt  and  proper  treatment  of  the  same. 

Accidents  occur  most  frequently  to  children  as  a result  of  the  careless 
use  of  sharp  pointed  scissors,  forks,  toy  pistols,  air  rifles,  bow  and  arrows, 
etc.  The  simplest  means  of  preventing  such  accidents  is  in  substituting 
less  harmful  utensils  and  playthings  for  children.  Until  recently  Fourth 
of  July  fireworks  added  largely  to  the  number  of  needlessly  blinded  chil- 
dren. Fortunately,  we  are  devising  a saner  form  of  patriotism,  and  acci- 
dents to  the  eyes  from  this  source  are  rapidly  decreasing. 

First  Aid  Treatment : An  eye  badly  injured  may  look  natural.  Delay 

in  seeking  expert  aid  may  result  in  the  loss  of  sight.  If  the  accident  seems 
serious,  gently  bandage,  with  a clean  handkerchief,  both  eyes,  in  order 
that  the  injured  eye  may  be  kept  quiet,  and  keep  the  patient  at  rest  until 
the  physician  arrives. 

To  Prevent  Blindness  Ensuing:  An  injured  eye,  even  if  it  ceases  to 

be  painful  after  a day  or  so,  should  be  considered  a sufficiently  serious 
matter  to  receive  the  attention  of  an  oculist  at  once.  If  it  is  thought  to 
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be  of  no  importance  because  of  not  being  painful,  and  nature  is  left  to 
take  its  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  injured  eye  will  affect  the  good  one. 
Sometimes,  before  there  is  any  warning  by  pain  or  poor  vision  in  the  good 
eye.  the  time  will  have  passed  when  treatment  of  the  injured  might  have 
saved  sight  in  the  good  eye. 

Children  at  play  frequently  get  sand,  small  insects  or  cinders  in  the 
eye.  This  need  not  he  serious  if  proper  measures  for  removing  the  foreign 
body  a re  observed.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  rub  the  eye ; this  only  in- 


This  Injured  Eye  was  Neglected  for  Several  Weeks. 

The  result  was  a blind  eye  which  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  save 

sight  in  the  good  eye. 
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creases  the  pain  and  tends  to  imbed  the  foreign  body  more  firmly;  instead, 
hold  the  eyelid,  by  grasping  the  eyelashes,  away  from  the  eye,  as  this  often 
will  allow  the  tears  to  seash  the  foreign  body  away.  If  this  is  unsuccess- 
ful, carefully  turn  the  eyelid  over  and  wipe  away  the  boreign  body  with 
the  corner  of  a clean  soft  cloth.  If  it  is  not  easily  removed,  consult  a 
physician  or  oculist,  as  it  is  a very  easy  matter  for  untrained  persons  to 
seriously  injure  the  eye  in  attempting  to  remove  an  irritating  foreign  body. 

PHLYCTEN ULAR  KERATITIS 
(Ulcers  of  the  Eye.) 

The  most  marked  symptom  is  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  light,  and 
children  affected  will  resort  to  almost  any  means  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
the  light,  as,  for  example,  burying  the  face  in  a pillow. 

The  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in  childhood  and  is  usually  direct- 
ly due  to  uncleanliness,  lack  of  sufficient  ventilation  in  sleeping  quarters 
and  improper  feeding.  By  improper  feeding  is  meant  not  only  not  enough, 
but  also  wrong  feeding . possibly  too  frequent. 

Tea,  coffee,  poor  or  too  much  candy,  cakes  pastry  and  certain  fruits 
such  as  bananas,  should  not  be  given  too  freely  to  children. 

Correction  of  the  mode  of  life,  through  cleanliness  and  plenty  of  good 
air,  better  and  regular  feeding  with  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  including 
plenty  of  good  milk,  usually  results  in  recovery. 

If  neglected  the  child  often  develops  ulcers  on  the  eyes  and  these 
result  in  cloudy  gems  which  almost  always  seriously  impair  vision. 


BLINDNESS  RESULTING 


FROM  MEASLES  AND  SCARLET  FEVER. 


Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever  are  two  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  which 
often  cause  defective  vision  or  blindness. 

Few  parents  realize  that  during  the  progress  of  these  diseases  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  may  develop  serious  ulcers  or  a purulent  condition, 
which,  unless  skilfully  treated,  may  leave  a while  film  over  the  “sight” 
of  the  eye  and  cause  blindness.  Even  skilful  treatment  is  not  always  able 
to  prevent  this  result.  The  eyes  should  be  cleansed  daily  with  a warm 
solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  the  patient’s  room  should  be  darkened. 

Oculists  who  see  the  clouded  eyes  resulting  from  Measles  and  Scarlet 
Fever,  but  usually  at  too  late  a time  to  prevent  their  becoming  blind  eyes, 
feel  that  the  necessity  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  during  Measles  and  Scarlet 
Fever  is  so  important  that  they  have  requested  Health  Officers,  during 
epidemics  of  these  diseases,  to  distribute  circulars  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  to  the  eyes  and  giving  instruction  for  the  care  of  the  eyes,  which 
may  prevent  this  dangerous  condition. 

It  is  equally  important  that  care  should  be  given  the  condition  of  the 
eyes,  while  the  child  is  recovering  from  these  diseases,  as  the  eyes  are 
still  weak,  and  much  permanent  injury  may  be  done  them  if  they  are  ex- 
posed to  too  strong  light  or  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  use  them  for  reading 
or  for  the  usual  pastimes  of  cutting  and  coloring  pictures. 

A great  deal  of  rest  to  the  eyes  at  this  time  will  prove  an  investment 
in  good  eyesight  for  later  years. 
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INTERSTITIAL  KERATITIS 

Interstitial  Keratitis  is  one  of  the  inflammations  of  the  cornea,  or 
“window  of  the  eye,”  which  causes  its  surface,  ordinarily  glassy,  to  look 
dull  and  without  lustre.  Its  appearance  often  may  be  compared  to 
“ground  glass.” 

It  is  peculiarly  a disease  of  youth,  occurring  usually  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty  and  is  usually  caused  by  inherited  syphlis.  A few 
cases  are  also  caused  by  acquired  syphilis  and  by  tuberculosis  and  other 
causes. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  ninety  per  cent  of  cases  show  inherited 
syphilis,  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  securing  prompt  treatment  for 
the  eye  condition  by  an  oculist,  and  also  points  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
sulting a general  physician  for  general  constitutional  treatment.  It  is 
often  possible  to  arrest  and  cure  inherited  syphilis  if  taken  in  time. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  long  been  customary  to  ignore  syphilis  in  all 
discussions  of  disease  among  the  laity,  with  the  result  that  many  eyes  have 
been  unnecessarily  blinded  because  of  ignorance. 

It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  the  general  public  almost  invariably 
imputes  guilt  to  every  victim  of  the  disease,  quite  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  inherited  and  much  also  contracted  innocently,*  as 
by  the  use  of  a common  drinking  cup  and  other  common  household  uten- 
sils. Babies  have  contracted  it  from  the  kisses  of  an  older  person  who  is 
suffering  from  it. 

When  the  public  is  ready  to  work  with  the  physician  in  a calm  and 
intelligent  campaign  against  this  often  innocently  acquired  disease, — 
syphilis  in  all  its  forms. — we  may  hope  to  reduce,  among  the  other  se- 
quences of  the  disease,  the  tragedy  of  blindness. 

CROSS-EYES 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  conditions  that  may  occur  in  the  eyes  of 
a young  child  is  squint,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  “cross-eyes.”  It 
occux-s  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years  and  comes  on  gradu- 
ally at  first. 

As  an  eye  which  has  turned  in  or  out  from  the  position  natural  to  it 
cannot  look  directly  at  the  object  at  which  the  other  eye  is  looking,  the 
child  quite  unconsciously  stops  using  the  eye  that  is  turned,  and  this  dis- 
use of  the  eye  in  time  leads  to  changes  which  make  the  sigh  of  that  eye 
defective. 

It  seems  to  be  a common  belief  that  children  will  outgrow  cross-eyes. 
This  is  not  true.  The  tendency  is  for  the  condition  to  grow  worse,  and 
what  is  worse  still,  the  eye  that  turns  either  in  or  out  will  sooner  or  later 
become  useless  simply  from  disuse,  just  as  an  arm  that  is  kept  in  a sling 
for  a very  long  time  will  waste  away  and  become  practically  useless. 

Children  with  cross-eyes  should  have  attention  as  early  as  possible, 
because  properly  fitted  glasses  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  restore  the 
eyes  to  their  normal  condition. 

* Authorities  give  the  proportion  of  those  having  syphilis  innocently  as  twenty-four 
per  cent. 
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Tliis  Eye  Condition  Should  he  Attended  to  Without  Delay;  Nature  Will 

Not  Remedy  it. 

P RO< ; R ESS  I V E NEARSKiHTEDN ESS 

Eyes  are  apt  to  become  nearsighted  in  the  early  years  at  school,  and 
excessive  reading  will  cause  this  nearsightedness  to  increase  rapidly  up 
to  perhaps  the  student's  eighteenth  year.  He  is  then,  because  of  his  poor 
sight,  barred  from  those  occupations  in  which  it  is  not  permissible  to  wear 
glasses,  and  his  weakened  eyes  are  predisposed  to  various  injuries  to 
vision. 

When  nearsightedness  is  discovered  early  and  eye-glasses  are  given 
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that  make  distant  vision  normal  and  needless  near  work  is  forbidden,  the 
nearsightedness  may  be  held  in  check  and  any  considerable  increase  pre- 
vented. But  the  existence  of  nearsightedness  is  not  often  discovered  early, 
for  the  child  does  not  know  that  his  distant  vision  is  failing,  nor  do  his 
parents  find  it  out,  and  his  teacher  is  usually  the  first  to  notice  the  defect. 

Recently  it  has  become  customary  in  the  public  schools  to  test  the 


This  nearsighted  boy  is  trying  to  read  without  glasses  and  is  in  danger 
of  serious  trouble  later  if  neglected.  Proper  fitted  glasses 
would  add  to  the  boy’s  comfort  and  appearance,  as 
well  as  provided  insurance  for  his  future. 
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covered  while  it  is  still  of  low  degree,  and  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
vision  of  all  pupils  periodieally.  By  this  means  nearsightedness  is  dis- 
its progression.  In  many  private  schools  the  necessity  of  periodic  tests 
of  vision  by  teachers  has  not  .vet  been  learned,  and  oculists  see  many 
neglected  pupils  of  these  schools  who  have  become  needlessly  nearsighted 
before  their  condition  has  been  discovered  accidently.  Tests  of  vision 
should  be  made  every  year. 

EYE-STRAIN  FROM  ILLUMINATION 

You  can  get  good  illumination  from  oil,  gas  or  electricity,  without 
causing  any  eye-strain,  but  by  misuse  you  are  likely  to  get  lighting  that 
is  bad,  costly  and  dangerous  to  the  eye-sight. 

Be  sure  to  observe  the  following  points: 

1.  Don’t  judge  illumination  by  the  brightness  of  the  lamps.  A well- 
shaded  lamp  may  look  dim,  because  it  is  well  shaded,  but  yet  be  giving 
first-class  light  for  working  purposes.  Judge  the  light  by  the  way  it  helps 
you  to  see  what  you  are  looking  at. 

2.  Don't  work  in  a flickering  light. 

3.  Don’t  expose  the  eyes  to  an  unshaded  light. 

4.  Don't  face  the  light.  When  reading  or  writing,  it  is  best  to  have 
the  light  come  from  the  left  and  from  above  the  shoulder,  so  that  no 
shadow  will  l>e  cast  on  the  page  which  you  are  reading. 

r>.  Don’t  let  lamps  and  globes  get  dirty. 

6.  Use  light  wall-paper  or  tinting.  Dark  walls  absorb  light  strongly, 
instead  of  reflecting  it.  A very  dark  wall-paper  or  dark  finish  may  re- 
quire three  or  four  times  as  much  light  as  a really  light  finish.  Red- 
greens  and  browns  reflect  only  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  light  which 
falls  on  them.  White,  cream  color  and  light  yellowish  tints  reflect  over 
one-half  the  light. 

Give  your  eyes  every  advantage  when  using  them  in  artificial  light. 


